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■p I. INERQDUCTION 

1. An Interdisciplinary Symposium on Life-Long Education was held at Unesco 
Headquarters in Paris from 25 September to 2 October 1972! in accordance 

with resolution 1.122 adopted by the General Conference of Unesco at Its* sixteenth 
session amid with the Work Plan relating to life-long education in the Approved 
Programme and Budget for 1971-1972 (document 16 C/5 Approved, paragraph lOQh) (see 
Annex I). 

/ • " f 

2. The task of the Symposium was to study the problems raised In various coun- 
tries by the Revolution of their educational systems in the direction of life- 
long education. It therefore seemed advisable that the Symposium should, take the 
form of an exchange of views on a few specific and significant experiments. 

3 . The ^Symposium was attended by twelve /Socialists who, in various ways and 
adopting different approaches have promoted the evolution of educational 

systems in the direction of life- long education by their studies and activities. 
Each of them was asked to prepare a short document recounting the experiment for 
which he had been responsible or in which he 'had played a direct part and showing 
its general significance. The contributions received were circulated as Symposium 
documents. There were also two working documents prepared by the Secretariat, the 
first clarifying the nature and aim of the Symposium in the light of overall 
consideration of the concept of life- long education, arid the second bringing out 
the main.Ideas to be found in the various papers submitted by the participants. 

4. In addition to the main participants, representatives of the International 
Labour Organisation, the Council of Europe Varid. the Organization for Economic 

'Co-operation and Itevelopment attended the Symposium, as -well as observers from * 
several international non-^verpmental organizations (see Annex H).* ' 

5. At the opening meeting, Mc. Amad ou-Mahtar M f Bow, Assistant Director-General 
for Education, made a statement outlining the significance of the Symposium 

In the overall context of the evolution of educational systems today In the- direc- 
. tion of life- long education (see Annex IH). 

■ ' - ; . v /< - 

5.* • The following officers weie elected by th§ participants: , 
Chairman : ' Mr. I. Colovic G : 

Vice-Chairmen : Mrs. I. Udjue \ , 0 \ 

Mr. D. Mbunda ' 

Rapporteur : - Professor E.A.O.G. Wedell V 

II. THE CONCEPT OP LTFE-LONG EDUCATION 

\ , * 
7. Hie concept of life- long education has engaged -the attention of educational 

policy-makers and planners 'In recent years. The reasons for this growing 
recognition of the need for a more extensive and at the lame time more integrative 
approach to the educational process are many and various. As a result of the 
successful efforts made in most countries since the end of -fche Second World War 
to increase the number of those gaining access* to the formal educational system, 
of those who emerge; from the school system want a continui ng education* At 
gpj^(^"«ime time, the accelerating rate at which new knowledge is appearing in 
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numerous fields has increased the demand for. an education which will bring up to 
date .the specialized knowledge originally acquired. Owing to the expansion in 
the coverage of the mass media, large nuntbers of people in marjy countries are 
informed about life and about opportunities offered beyond their inmediate sur- 
roundings. In this way, the media have , stimulated occupational, social and geo- 
graphical mobility and have created a demand tor the education necessary to 
achieve it. We do not propose to explore in depth the causes of the development 
of thinking about life- long education.^ The report of the International Commission 
on the Development of Education discusses them in considerable detail and on the 
basis of couch more extensive evidence than it was possible to assemble for the 
Symposium. • 

8. Life- long education is to be seen against the background of an overall re- 
shaping of educational systems correspbnding to new demands and objectives 

of a socio-economic, political or cultural nature. Although life- long education 
is an idea which is valid for every^ country in the world today, its import is, of 
course, not the same for ev$ry cpuntry, sincd it is necessarily affected by spe- 
cific values in each of the countries or ever! social environments in which it is 
applied. It must be conceded that there ^odj.d be a varied of specific forms 
of a life-long education policy, rather thajKa single standard form. The need 
1 for research to establish a typology of life- long education and to identify its 
coraron ^features is therefore approved. ' 

9. liie re- shaping of the educational process in relation to life- long education 
implies the formulation of new educational policies which will tie in with 

the overall objectives of the development of society. These policies cannot be 
evolved by Ministries of Education aloriQ, nor can co-operation between various 
ministries produce a satisfactory" solution. A new educational policy reflects 
the living culture and the motivations of all those who are or may be involved in 
educational experiments. This being so, children/ young people and adults, stu- ; 
dents an$ workers, as well as workers following courses of study, coittrifeute to 
the defirtition of educational policies by stating their needs, explaining their 
motivations or expressing their disapproval regarding education and the school 
system. ' , 

^0. The Symposium's aim was to analyse some of the educational experiments, 

whether formal or not, that have been undertaken. There w^s also a. methodo- 
logical side to the SJymposium, since the analysis of experiments has implications 
for educational policies in that it draws attention to the need for planning and 
organizing educational structures that are flexible and closely related to the 
actual conditions in which they are to.operate. 4 

11. The consideration of > life- long educatian,~whi^~was based on analysis of the 

actual experiments described by the participants, led to discussion of the 
problems posed by colonial domination, class structures and underdevelopment as 
related to educational structures. It was pointed out that the latter were 
opposed to change and that the transformation of social, economic and political 
conditions had not always brought about changes in education. The adoption of 
new political objectives had not always caused the principles underlying the edu- 
cational system to be called in question The national independence of certain 
countries and control over their economy were "the factors that had -led to changes 
in education. These changes had frequently been contradictory, however', and the 
actual circumstances that obtained in economic underdevelopment had led to the 
adoption of makeshift solutions which allowed existing educational systems to 
remain as they were. " . 
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12* It also became clear that education can use national cultural traditions in 
an ambivalent way* In ex-colonial countries, the native cultural tradition 
can contribute to the emergence of a national identity in opposition to the cul- 
tural models imposed from outside botli now and in the past. In the very same 
countries, however f tradition can impede change and cgn?-be used ta support social 
and educational conservatism. Thus it was seen that tradition/ in certain coun- 
tries such, as India and Tanzania, is an important source of ideas about life-long 
education! yet the same countries need innovation in order to cope with the 
educational problems posed by "their development* 

13 • In every country, whether its economy is, predominantly agricultural or in- 
dustrial, the participation of the people in defining education's objectives 
and in the planning of education raises the problem of using the various cultures 

and sub-cultures in the educational process." The culture of young people, the 

culture of workers and peasant culture, which is frequently unknown to or rejected 
by institutionalised education, assumes fundamenteil importance in -a process of 
life-long education. Prom this springs the need for anthropological research, 
in which planners and administrators, teachers and taught,, young people and adults 
must all play their part. Some examples of a "counter-school", such as are found 
in the French-speaking part of Canada, are evidence of the efforts made by ordinary 
people to have an education which does not- conflict with the culture which has 
been theirs hitherto. On the other hand, particularly in industrialized countries, 
traditional culture (or rather the conservative use of it by the educational . 
system) can become a brake on development and innovation in education." 




. llj., It is now agreed that life- long education is first and foremost a new approafc 
to education and only secondarily a new way of organizing this process-. For 
it is not merely a matter of altering the organization, institutions and methods 
of education but primarily of stressing the importance of an attitude marked by 
the desire to learn, defining the nature of the needs that atfise in this field 
and discovering the motivations leading towards this choice. 

15 • In this connexion, we should take account of the aspirations which make a 
person* 

(1) develop his potentialities to the full through creative and expressive 
activities, both in his everyday life and in his working, social a$d 

- political life, as well as at the intellectual or artistic level; 

(2) become more deeply aware o| his own personality by bringing together 
the knowledge and skills he has acquired so that they fora ^ viable 
whole. ■ . % ( 

The acceptance of these ideas as the philosophical basis of life-long education 
^eads to the recommendation of to education based on inspiration rather than ins- 
truction and' on disquietude rather than on satisfaction. This moans that tho nost 
important thins is knowing how 1*6 ask questions and, in the time-honoured phrase, 
. "learning to leam". '< . - 

16. As agreement was reached on these general ideas, an attempt was made to 

. define the notion of life-long education. It has two dimensions, the vertical 
dimension, which is the extension of education throughout life, and the horizontal 
dimension,, embracing the whole range of human activities from individual leisure . 
time via f&nily life and work to the citizen's r6le in the political process. It ; 
^^'Hfficult to formulate a concise definition, which might be too broad for the 
gpj^ig to be clear. However, agreement was reached on the following table, 
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submitted by one of the participants, which brings out the differences between 
"traditional 11 (and limited) education and life-long (and comprehensive ) education. 



17- 



Some characteristics of education 
seen in relation to life- long; education 



EDUCATION UNDER PRESENT SYSTEMS . 

J ■ 

1. Id.mited^tp one period of life 
(childhood and youth) 

2. Abstrac t in nature: 
concentrates on the acquisition 
of knowledge. 



8. 



Separates and isolates the dif- 
ferent parts. of educational acti- 
vity* 

technical and general, 
formal and informal, . 
school and out- of- school, 
culture and educatior^, etc . 

Implies a rigid and logical view 
of knowledge (teaching is seen as 
a series o &irevelations » the aim 
of which isllfco build up a stock of 
already formulated data). 



5. Stresses possession (imposing its 
rules and external domination) • 



6. Is the means by which a cultural 
heritage is handed on. 

y ~ ■ 

7. An instrument of selection . . 



ERLC 



Limits education to arbitrarily 
compartmented fields and sectors, & 
generally corresponding to^ the ' 
activity of specialized institu- 
tions (schools, universities, tech- 
nical institutes, eto.) 



LIFE-LONG EDUCATION 
It dovers the whole of life 



2. 



6o 



7- 



Ts concerned with an actual person 
in the fullness and totality of hi§^ 
dimensions and in all his aspects ^ L 
int ellec^ ^^ j^^tlgial , aesthetic, 
vocational, political, "for physical^ 

Attempts to uMfy and integrate the. 
Lfferent parts of education/ 

an overall, organic vtfew of 
le development pf the personality. 



Is based on 
knowledge, re 



■ ;^ ia: 
ason 



alectical view of. 

personai- 



an£ ^the 

ity, and stresses the process of 
becoming; reconciles the individual 
with time, and acts so that educa- 
tion is carried out thrcjugjh explora- 
tion. / 

Stresses feinp , which develops 
according to its own laws and in 
conformity with the specific nature 
and originality* of every individual 
(autonanjy). 

r . •,. 

Is the means of development (educa- 
tion as the process of the indivi- 
dual* s continuing self -development ) P 

Opposed to all premature and final 
selection, which it considers waste- 
ful and harmful; tries to use and 
activate all the resources of a 
person in the various stages of his 
development. 



8» Extends education to whatever the 
individual does in the various cir- 
cumstances and situations of his 
life Couple, family, work, church, 
political party . trade union, clubs, 
etc.) * / | 
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Establishes hierarchies in train- 9 • The only principle observed in 

. ing and educational media (books, m making choices is the ^adaptation of 

lectures, school and university * available media to the circumstan- 

patterns). * / 9 ces and abilj&ies of individuals 

* and societies • 

10. . Provided by one section of soci- 10 • Provided by the whole of society * 

ety - by teachers . ' in different contexts and at dif- 



ferent times. 



III. POLICIES FOR LIFE-LONG EDUCATION 



18. If we wish to worl^ out a life- long education policy we swst wake a very 
- * thorough analysis of the educational system in the light of individual needs 

-^d^lMfoe^ec^momiCT^soct^^^ We must 

also be' prepared to ^distribute the resources available for education, 

19 • Analysis of the individual needs which can be met by life- long education 
~ ' leads one, in the first place, to stress the fact that, in the modern tirorld, 
human beings are no longer "finished" at the conclusion of that j:art of their 
education in which they acquire the social and individual skills they need in 
order to become part of the society in which they have to live and the basic skills 
they need in order* to survive in either the traditional or the modern sector of 
.the economy. On the contrary, modern man is in a permanent state of becoming 
which requires that he should always have opportunities for self development. 

«£0. Some aspects of this development are directly connected with his contribution 

to the life of his community. The growing need to participate in decision- 
making at local and national level is itself a product of the rapid expansion of 
education. 

21. Similarly, life-long education should foster the growth of a critical con- 
sciousness among those being- taught which will lead them to understand the 

world and examine -it critically, and will give them a co-operative and creative 
attitude which is the foundation for a genuine coimnunity of mankind. life-long 
education should thus enable those being taught to get away from the hostile 
attitude to education often associated with the traditional school system and to 
think of education as a natural and enjoyable activity leading to the full develop- 
ment of the personality. 

■ > 

22. Finally, life-long education should be ia liberating education as opposed to 
those forms of education which produce a submissive attitude. Freedom through 

education should be understood not only as freedom from poverty but as an effort 
to attain the conscious and complete development of the person. Ih political 
terms, it is not merely a question of Enabling certain nations or social groups 
to free themselves from the oppt*ession of others. Life- long education is at one 
with the humanist view of education, which means that our r8les are continually 
called in question and our important choices are made freely and with c)eafr under- 
standing. , ; ' 

23 • It follows that there can be no life- long education until society has become 

involved to the fullest possible extent. The. general public must help to 
prepare some of the syllabuses. This is not merely part of the educational pro- 
cess itself - it is also the fundamental means of ^isuring that life-lorig education 
9 account of the actual life and objectives of the community. It means taking 



ERIC 
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/ 



decisions of a political nature which concern not only the educational system : 
but the social system in its entirety* Power, therefore, is traiisf erred * the 
power lost by the glite £s gained by the community • an idea -that , calls for trust 
in the creative ability of ordinary people. / 

f t ' - 

2k. In order to formulate a life-long education policy* one must ai-rive it a 
realistic understanding of the options open to solely as a whole in- its 
attetapt to meet the needs. This matching^of options Kith needs is /the most im- 
portant factor in the formulation of a practiced strategy for the development of 
life-long education* The absence of such, patching characterises a gopd deal of 
discussion on educational policies in general and of life- long education in 
particular • » * ' ' « j 

25* PurthermQre, at a time when the cost of 'education is tn manl countries 

rising more quickly than the ©JP and" when educational expenditure is tending 
to describe an expo;aential curve upwards, it is important, in formulating strate- 
gies for life- long ^education, to take account of the j^onbmic constraints within 
which every public educational system has to work,^^l^o<^tantly beaj*ln£ in 
mind the needs of the iijdividual. We offer no ready-made solutions, nor do we 
claim that a strategy for life- long education caif be pursued op a static educa- 
tional budget, but we believe that an energetic drive for greater efficie^y in 
the use of the educational f abilities available in most countries would free sub- 
stantial resources that could be used at points and in ways which would yield a 
higher return. At the same time, particular consideration should be £tven to 
activities for those not in employment - young children, wpmen, retired persons, f 
etc. - even if they are not, or are no longer, productive oh /the labour market. 

26. The development of a strategy for life-long education should include a care- 
ful | analysis of the input/output, relationship of different sectors of the 
existing/ educational system. This would undoubtedly di&clqse possibilities for 
the ^ redeployment of educationaVexpenditure, .both capital and recurrent, in such 
, a way as to provide a better return. 



part 




political objectives of each government play an injportant part in dotez^ 
Ing, for/ good or ill, exactly how life- long education will develop. It 
seems,/ however, /that despite the differences between socio-efconomic systems, the 
demands that arise in our present situation ar4 leadings to understand, educa- 
tional needs /ancl possible ^ays of meeting them iii very similar ways. \ 

'\ ' 

IV. / STRUCTURES, OBSTACLES AND INNOVATINO FOF 

28./ Life- long education affects all sectors /of a cpufitry*s, life, and the re- 
presentatives of most sectors feel they/ have a i/ight to hold and express 
opinions about the educational system. The bodies which influence the prepara- 
tion of educational policy in various ways can be divided into four groups. 

/Central government 

Obviously, <toost, departments of fhej central government may be concerned 
/. / with life-Icing education - the MxtL^ responsible 

/ / for the following! .. Education, / Pi nancel ■ Labour, , Health, Social Affair^ 

O . / . (and community development), Culture, atauth^ J3port, Agriculturfe, Com- 

tKJX> / toevoe and Industry, Transport./ and Pwlic W6r" 
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Regional and local authorities 
. Political part^e^ :- - " 

(b) The economic sector * 

- . f .■ - 

^ tirade Unions; Industry and Commerce (through employers* associations % j 
and trade associations); professional bodies* (doctors, lawyers, 
> « ' accountants, architects); co-operative movements; managers (where 
they are not "represented in one of the other categories) . 

- v ■•• , • ' 

i (c) Various groups 5 

Religious and humanitarian groups; women 1 s organizations; citizens 1 

and consumers' associations; political parties. 

* ■* » ■„ * - 

(d) Educational pressure groups 
« ■.».."■ . , 

Teachers 1 associations and unions; parents' associations; school 
governing bodies and representative councils. . 

29 • Uie ability of a country to work out a practical life- long" education policy 
will depend on the ability of these bodies to respond to changing needs.' It 
is jiot something that- can be taken for granted. Th® maintenance of time-honoured 
patterns and their linear expansion is a good deal easier than the imaginative 
pursuit of innovation. It is very likely that those who play a determining part' 
in the Merarcihical^ structures with which we are concerned are products of the - 
educational systeta as $t r is and regard it as adequate. The training of administra- 
tors, whether in tite 'public or in the voluntary, sector, rarely includes training' 
in the attitudes and techniques of projection as am>lied to the determination of 
policy and the adaptation of structures. Thus the groups we have mentioned are 
likely to be willing to advocate change in each other's procedures, but riot to 

• recognize the need f or change in themselves. - 

JO. A realistic assessment 6f the structural obstacles which make the development 

of a strategy^ for life- long education difficult should not prevent us from 
porting out as well the many growing points of life- long education which already - 
exist, often outside the areas officially designated as educational. The exten- 
sive growth of industrial education a^id training is one example, and the substan- 
tial agricultural and health programmes in developing countries are another. Such 
schemes often cover veiy large sectors of the population, are endowed!%ith sub- 
'" stent ial funds and can call upon the services of a very large number of educators. 
These activities do not figure in national or international educational statistics, 
however, and there is scarcely any conmunication between them and the official 
education sector, ilone the less, many of their educational methods and techniques 
are well up to the best practice found in the formal systems. 

31. Similar growing points exist in the voluntaiy Sector. The increasing ability 
— pf^artremely varied groups to organize movements of all kinds, including par- 
ticipation and protest movements, has attracted much public attention Jxi^recent^ 
years. The work^of such groups often- includes a* large educationaa element, "usual- 
ly of a highly task-oriented type. Like the definitely vocational progranmes 
outlined in the previous paragraph, most of these activities take place outside 
the sphere 4>f action of the Ministries, of Education and are consequently frequently 
gP^^tted front Inventories of national educational resources.* One of the i^ort'ant 
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questions is how fax it is possible or desirable to seek to impose formal cd-, 
ordination 'structures on this extremely wide range of activities* "Besides the 
obstacles • inherent in the system which we have Just mentioned, certain socio- : 
dynamic factors have to be taken into account. It is significant that most -of 
the activities cited flourish precisely because of their relative autdnoiny. 
Those in charge of activities relying heavily on voluntary effort value their 
freedom of action and are suspicions dt any attempt at cor-ordination^ The lack 
of co~oi*iinatioh frequently leads, of course, # to diminished effectiveness, but 

; it is possible that seeking to impose such co-ordination would stifle the initia- 
tive of the rank and file* Co-operation between public bodies and rank and file 
initiative should be planned for, provided that this does not mean the integra- 

/ tion into State structures of everything which is developing in the direction of 
' autonomy-, Atiy effective life-long education strategy must take aocount of these 
t factors, of the people to whom it will be applied and whose participation %t will 
need, and of that prime element - individual or collective initiative - which is 
the very essence of life- long education* « 

32* As ftell as the resistance to innovation which conges from. the vory organiza- 
tion of education, a number of f actors which atfe linked 
to the nature, of educational systems in most countries, must be taken into" 
account* One of these is the fact that school buildings are supposed to last a 
certain .time, 50 years at least in most cases* Ih 50 .years, however, educational 
m needis change, and the result is that school buildings are rarely suited to' the 
activities going on in them, that they limit the effectiveness of such activities 
and that they consequently curb the development of education* < 

33 • Ednca\tors themselves may, in certain cases, be an inelastic element in educa- 
tional policy. Indeed, the need for the application of life-long education 
to educators themselves is now ooming to be recognized more and more readily* 
Any step taken to formulate an educational strategy must be based orl the co- 
.v operation of teachers* .Since a teacher* s working lifelagts nearly forty years, 
preparations c for the life-long education of tomorrow shoald bie made now in 
teacher^ training institutions* Changes in. the objectives and methods of teache*v 
training are already being made in many countries* Teachers » unions are showing 
. an eyet^ increasing interest in educational innovation planned in relation to the 
^overall development of society, and are voicing reservations about educational 
* action in which the teacher's contribution to educational renewal appears to be 
overlooked* Teachers should not necessarily be Considered as the. subjeot of 
educational ihhovation; they mpy be the |tgtigte agents of innovation, as experi- 
ments have already shown* - 1 

yi. Examination systems are an obstacle to the development of life- long educa- 
tion. The very academic nature of most examinations at the higher educa- 
tional level tends to affect the whole school systenr and to prevent the develop- 
. ment of anthropocentric and creative types of education for the youngest children* 
Academic examinations also exert an indirect influence on forms of education 
other than school education* Stece In most countries ijt is the formal system 
/that leads to the tpp of the academic ladder ( and conseguently to the best Jobs), 
.( most* alternative forms of' education which are based on more practical modes of 
learning are f breed to conform to the academic patteiyi in order to ensure -that- 
their pupils could enter the formal system at a later stage* This often distorts 
. the educational objectives of more pi>actical courses*' ~ v 
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35/ There are, on the other hand, a number of factors which tend to strengthen 
the Influence of the forces of innovation. Hie first of these is certainly 
th/* overall political transformation of a country • In Algeria* Cuba., Peru and T . 
Tanzania} the advent }of * a new popular government stemming from the natic^al 
liberation 0 movement has given priority to a development pattern wliich c^lls for 
a mobilization and an increase of human resources on such a scale that the educa- 
tional system has been unable to cope with them* This has produced an extremely 
powerful pressure for the restoration to many structures and agents of their 
original educational functions and for basic education to have as its principal 
aim ^learning to learn 11 • In many industrialized countries where, because of 
industrialization, institutionalized educational activities reflect a balance of 
forces between already obsolete social groups, there are two kinds of innovatory 
forces. N * i . 

36. The first kind consists of those forces of innovaticaa that are linked to the 

process of adaptation and to socio-economic changes* Kies,e forces can be 
seen in sectors such as: 

<"' (a) the financial, conmaercial and industrial ttbrld (l) which criticizes the 
inefficiency of educational institutions (need for change in the con- 
tent and in the organization of time spent at school) and its harmful 
* effects on productivity; and (ii) which exerts pressure to limit the 
rate of increase in educational investment; 

(b) the new instiljutions of f ering forms of 1 parallel education, some, of .. 

which are purely educational, while others, like the information media, 
have more varied functions. As they have not had to conform to tradi- 
tional standards, they have developed more rapidly, and their existence 
how exerts an influence on the traditional system. , I 

37 • The second category consists of democratic forces and aspirations which are 
" * themselves factbrs in political and social transformation - in particular, 
the needs expressed by certain social groups such as those living in underprivi- 
leged urban areas and rural districts who wish either to have access to educa- 
tional resources 'which will enable them to control their environment, or to 
exercise direct control over tjhe educational resources and institutions in their 
area. These groups thus make it ;^ltal not only for educational efforts to ;be 
more functional but also for such efforts to be re- directed so as to take account 
6f their needs and immediate interests. The parallel activities of the counter- 
school which stims from this ar£ a major faotor in the transformation of the 
educational Tsystem through the dialectic established with^ the letter. 



V. QRGANIZATIDNAL ASPECTS OP LIBE-IiQNO EDUCATION 

38 • Some of thejpoliticlal, administrative, social. and educational structures 

which help or hinder the development of life-long, education were exaitoined in 
the previous section. w|e shall now consider briefly^the wa^ in which life-long 
^education systems can be) organized. What conditions must be met, on the organiza- 
tional level, if we are tc establish life- long education Jitracture^^ftiich are 
both abroad and flexible? ^ systems planned for life-long education 

must be built up Mn "a- pluralist and organic way. They must include/all the varie- 
ties of education which society needs, according to various circumstances^ arising 
from the age and situation of those being educated. All this must also fit into 
© tructored whole embracing all educational activities. The functioning of these 
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systems must be flexible and- fluid, so that those being educated have great / ■ 
freedom of movement among the various stxnjubtujfes of the whole -educational system* 
Thepe must always be a. structure, available to anyone who has had to abandon* 
another structure. * " ^ J , 

39. Tlriere are many agencies already used for lifelong education or which could 

be used in the- future. The list given <below is not exhaustive; it is'mereiy' 4 ^ 
intended, to indicate to what kind of institutions, agencies and means ^recourse 
could be had: " * ~ . % ' 

schools . y , * • 

remote teaching ' 
* training courses taken during employment (in administration or industry) 
study groups " • 

popularization Services ' \ . , * 

cultural institutions \ y 

libraries ' " 
theatre, music, dancing 

. cinemas * 

museums . • . 

zoos 

■ sports . j $ ' \ . V • t ' - , 

games . J ■ . \ . 



place of work ^- 
.vocational associations * • * 

family^ -"*""" \ ■ . - - , , . . 

coimnccnity. groups and organisations * 
\ meetings of those living in a particular district or town, etc« - \- 

social occasions • — ^ * 

dubs and associations' * t . , • ' ^^r^ , - 

religious institutions % 
religious^ festivals v^-" • / ** 

political meetings , . / 

radio J-^^ . ' * 

• • r television , * * 

. newspapers andjnagazines • ' 

"traditionsQr^nd modern teaching aids . . " " * 

travel - . _ . ' .* '. 3 '• 

^ -places of amusement r . • *• *■ 

markets and fairs . . . , 

IfO* Every coimtry which prepares a life- long education strategy and wishes to 
establish rational structures will have to draw up a list of the agencies 
vftiich it considers relevant* This list will then be matched with" an inventory 
of activities to be included in its life-long'education programmes. It 'i,s ilif- , x 
ficult to draw up such o an inventory except in the context of a particularjcoun- 
try, and we shall make no attempt to do so % Comparison between' t^a-HwoTlists 
reveals whether* the exfsting agencies are" quantitatively adfequat^ f or the provi- 
sion of life-long education or whether new agencies need to' be created, of the 
same type as the existing ones or of a different type. ■> * v ■ 1 \ 

"a • ' .r ' r . . . 

hi* Life-long education should mean that education will be freed from the educa- 
tional "enclaves" in wh^ch it has so far been enclosed 'and that all the 
" educational potential of the community will be made available to, it* The mass 
media are to bfe considered as a means of social coranuni cation and are thus " 
educational media par excellence since, througtf their direct and indirect action, 

ERIC * > 
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^fchey are always (Shaping patterns of beHaviour. Manifestly/ therefore, it £s a 

matter of urgency that we should demythologize the use to which these media are 

put and give the coaiaunity a; large measure of responsibility for the planning, 

production and broadcasting of messages* Circuits must be established so that 

there can be at ffLow. from the general public to the media and then back to the 

general public -! a constant process of re-elabprating and decoding messages and 

elucidating the problems they "raise. - 

-V ' : ' ' ■.- ' . > 

k2. One essential for the development of life- long education is the extension of 

the concept of "educator" to many members of the community who do not belong 
to. the teaching profession. The concept of life- long education must imply that 
the members of a community have a full understanding of the fact tlaat each of us 
can be both teacher and pupil. This ideal - that we : should all participate in 
our own education and in that of other people, constantly* and not necessarily 
within the rigid confines of the school system - calls tor a number of i>6rmanent 
activities designed to train all members of the community for their tasks as 
educators e.g. parent education, encouragement, of worker- teachers^ etc. More 
generally speaking, it is important both to determine the characteristics required 
in a new kind of educator who will. make it possible for the community to partici- 
pate fully In educational work and to train such educators . 

A3. The principle that every person should be both teacher and pupil was accepted 

by everyone. Its implementation, however, means that we need a new kind of 
educator and not merely that educators should receive a new kind of training. 
The origins and the cultural experience of educators can bridge the gap between' 
teachers and taught. The educational conraunity does hot reject the teaching 
profession. On the contrary, the^tertigry sector <i's developing, and will continue 
to do So, in both, industrialized countrie^and^those that are becoming industrial- 
ized, and teachers will be the rabstf important csr£egoi^ quantitatively speaking, 
1 in this sector, This profession may be thought of as an>oppbrtunity for rising 
in the social scale, getting teachers away from their original background if they 
come from thai working class, or strengthening the prejudices of a "middle class 
background in the case of teachers from the middle classes. On the other hand, 
if teachers rise in the social scaled this can be seen as a means foiSthe cbJLlec- 
:tive advancement of the under- privileged social strata. We can learn much^from 
*hat has been done - e.g. workers who have become teachers are introducing the 
cultural values of their social background' into the school and into their train- 
ing. These are the teachers who can develop continuity in education which will 
dfeny the validity of' the separation between teachers and taught, a separation 
which does not necessarily have it& roots in the actual function of teaching. 
The circular relation iaetween teacher and taugfrt has its source in the social and 
cultural context of educational experience rather than in educational methods and 
techniques which, in themselves, are powerless to overthrow barriers whose' origin 
is social and economic. 

W*. -Educators of this new kind must not be confined to life- long education 

activities that are marginal to the educational* system. The whole teaching 
profession must support the policy which its mertbers are striving ta apply and 
to promote. If life- long education is thus to become a common concern, we must 
take a wider view of teacher training. We feel Itfiat the main aim in the initial 
training period should be to see that future teachers really grasp the ^ocio- 
cultural principles of life- long education. Educators should later be given the % 
chance to -complete this initial training themselves, and they should be assisted 
in this by being offered systematic opportunities for in-service training. * 
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45* If the whole* community is "to take part in the educational process, men and 
women from all walks of life must be able to ^acquire knowledge about' educa- 
tion. The link between training and work should be emphasized, but from the 
^ point of view of activity at the place of work, and of training which will give 

the workers a chance to use their ability to develop their personalities through 
f, work and to acquire the means to gain a knowledge of the process of production 
and how to transform it. The experience of trade union organization is evidence 
of the interest workers take in new educational activities. The investigations, 
the, fresh thinking on educational matters among the workers seem to spring from' 
the conditions of employment, and the aim of worker training, of which vocational 
graining is -but one aspect,, is to improve the quality of life. The importance of 
"as wide an initial training as possible and the rSle of adul$ education in our 
changing societies was * emphasized. 

J 46. The extension of the function of education has, in a number of countries, 

a jp eady led tqr < ^ devel °P raent of modular systems fo: training educators in 
industJ^, the public service and voluntary work. As well, as training those who 
are going' to. teabh full time, teacher- training establishments should provide 
short courses for this type of part-time educator. The range-of such establish- 



ments should be sufficiently wide for students to be able to choose from a variety 
^ of curricula and to change their course if they so desire without having to comply 
with artificial requirements. Utiey should also be able to interrupt their stu- 
dies for some weeks or months with the assurance that they can resume them at ar" 
later date, and they should be encouraged to continue their training outside the 
training establishment in a variety of occupational contexts~~sudh as a theatre, 
library or hospital. Training establislments should not try to make distinctions 
among students or to \ classify them in ways which are not relevant to the learning 
process proper. Thei whole community would play a part in working out study pro- 
grammes and training methods. Parents, teachers and pupils would decide together 
what should be included in the curricula and whaLt type of experience the students 
should acquire. The arbitrary nature of unilateral decisions would *be replaced 
by a permanent process of definirig objectives and assessing needs. Every member 
of the community who is capable of assisting in the educative process would be 
allowed to/ do so. 

U7. The concept of life- long education implies a radical transformation of cur- 
ricula through the preparation of an integral curriculum which, going beyond 
the idea of education as the mere accumulation of knowledge, would take account 
of roan in all his dimensions . and of all the needs of society. 

. 1*8. The implementation of a life- long education policy also calls for a methodo- 
x lo§y \which will make it possible for education to Be truly liberating v as 
opposed td methods which produce docile minds, 'stress being laid on the critical 
perception*, of reality and on the establishment of a fruitful dialogue which makes 
an unalienated \anderstanding of the world possible, outside the limits of a cul- 
tural heritage, whether native or imposed. The mass media are to be considered 
as a means of social communication. They are thus the educational media par 
excellence since, through their direct and indirect action, tnoy are always 
shaping patterns of behaviour. 

1*9 • Methods must concentrate on the inculcation of attitudes which will enable 

all members of the community to consider themselves both as permanent 
teachers and as permanent pupils, much more than on the transtaission of knowledge. 
It is vital to understand the rSle of formal education in the shaping of the 
y^Ldividual habits and attitudes necessary if a person is to benefit in any real 
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way from the educational action of the environronty/ Methods must be based on 
educative interaction and make use of all the educational resources of the coa- 
c& raunity. Educational hortsontality with its two-way flows must be considered as 
always possible* Where education is eohcemedv the relation between two indivi-^ 
duals must always correspond to- the teacher/taught pattern • Dialogue is a vital 
. -part of education that liberates. There^hould be no *in3ular" pupils. Life- 
long education should first and foremos^ facilitate all forms of group self - 
education. 

50. The mobilization of all resources is an invitation to considerable educational 

creativity. The wastage of industrial society is unacceptable in countries 
with limited resources. In exceptional times (struggle for independence, resis- 
tance to foreigners, devolution, etc.) the educative society seems to come into 
being. Everyone is engaged in the educational enterprise,- which is closely 
- linked to the attainment of the objectives that the oppressed people have set 
themselves in order to gain independence at all levels. The attainment of these 
objectives, however, frequently crystallizes the educational experience as commit- 
ment ceases to be the collective venture of the whole nation. 

— ~ - - • - — '■ . « 

^Ways and means must be found of expressing and using the potential for educa- 
tion Which is present in everyone. The use of all sources of information and 
training is the first thing to be analysed in planning, administration and train- 
ing activities. The experience of Japan and Peru is j^ortant.«l^;.thl8 connexion. 
In Japan, every educational qpportunity is used in the education of the ccxnnunity, 
and neither the most modest nor the most powerful opportunities (local television) 
are neglected. In Peru, the use of popular cultural traditions fjor educational 
purposes is another example of this use of educational opportunities. 

v '• ' ' " * 

S£en in this light, education embraces all human resources, and the problems 

of the relationship between school and out- of- school education is not limited to 

educational matters. It is hot so much a question of enlarging the out-of-school 

sector but of making all school and put-of-schbol structures provide opportunities 

for life-lorxg education, and using all other opportunities which do not necessarily 

come under the heading of education (restoration of educational imagination to 

every individual). 



VI. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

51 • An international consensus seems to have been reached today on the broad. 

theoretical bases of the concept of life- long education. These were outlined 
in Chapter II. Many political regimes, institutions and groups refer to them. 
Nevertheless, it is obviously possible that the application of this concept will 
lead to widely differing results depending on the strategies adopted and on the 
political, economic and social contexts in tihich these "strategies are employed. 

Because of the philosophical nature of the concept and its all-embracing 
character its impact cannot be evaluated from a sectional point of view. It is a 
qualitative transformation of the whole of 'the educational system, and not merely 
a quantitative increase or a series of partial improvements to systems » 

For this reason, research into life- long education must be principally 
directed towards mderstanding the political and social phenomena which can bring 
about the transformation of educational systems and enable them to be transcended. 

ERIC V / f 
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52. The specific aims of research into life-long education imply that it should 
have certain particular characteristics . The fact that man is a pluridimen- 
sional being gives rise to the need for interdisciplinary research and for co- 
operation between structures in the field of life- long education. Interdisci- 
plinary research prevents us from being unidimensional in the analysis of needs 
and motivations* Ttie struggle against social, economic, racial and cultural dis- 
crimination- (and the analysis of its causes) among ethnic groups, pepples, social 
classes and generation? was seen as one aspect of eduestional research and 
activity* 

Since no educational system today can be said to have fully realized the 
ideal of life- long education, research must be of a comparative nature, permitting 
the discovery of certain parameters of a strategy to transform existing systems. 

It seems vital to consider tshat unofficial research has to offer. Peopled 
universities, cultural centres and trade unions are places wflere ^egqperiments are 
carried out; they could be gijVen encouragement and financial support to enable 
them to scmtlnizeu their own activity ^re^deeplya^ ' — ij^iJ^^I^ • - -r- - • 

It is against^ ti^aJmckgrouiid that the following research themes are 
suggested^ — ^ " 

' ' ■ " • ' ■ ■ , ' y 

53 • Relations between education and culture (to be understood in the anthropolo- # . 

gical sense of the term, the sum total of the* intellectual and social 
standards of a given human group) by reference to the cultural disparities due to 
ethnic origin, social group, age-group, etc. 



Study of the interactions between the educational structures and the overall 
social systems within which they operate. 

55 • Study of ibhe relations and interactions between school systems and all forms 

of out-of-school education. The latter must be understood in the widest 
sense of the term (adult education, literacy work, cultural activities, press, 
radio, television, training offered by trade unions and citizens* committees, 
etc.). It is important to analyse the impact that external innovations have on 
systems. <1 

56. Critical analysis and evaluation of experiments in the decentralization of 

educational decision- making (whether national or regional experience or, local 
action concerned with specific questions). 

y \ 57. Critical analysis and evaluation of experience qf self ^management in educa- 
tional planning (micro- planning) . * 

58. Inventory and study of all non- financial resources which, in various economic 
and social contexts, may be used to meet educational needs. 

59. Study of the tools made available tb education by technological, progress, ixi 
particular, the mass media. The impact of these tools mustlife-esraluated in 

the light of the fundamental objectives of life- long education - the development 
of creativeness, responsibility and self-determination* 

60. Study of reasons for wanting education. This means analysing the demand for 
education with reference to the social and economic needs of individuals in 

© ;heir daily lives. Prom this point of view, it would be 'Useful to make a study in 
^RJClepth of those people who have opted out of the sdaqgl. system or have^been rejec- 
m . lwm ced by it* - m 
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ANNEX I . 

" 1 ~ ^ 

Approved Programme and Budget for 1971-1972, paragraph 108V 

An interdisciplinary symposium (Category VIII) will be organized in 1971 to . 
assess the progress made in 1970, through the activities of the International 
Education Year, towards a clearer understanding of life- long education and the 
application of consequent reforms. The symposium will be invited also to iden- 
tify problems that remain for further study and experimentation. The report of 
this symposium will be published. (Regular programme! $1*8,100.) 
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Statement by the Assistant Director-General for Education 

Ladies and Gentlemen,/ " '. . 

On behalf of the Director-General and on my own behalf, I have pleasure in 
inaugurating the ^Ihterdisoiplinaiy Symposium on Life-Long Education, in which 
you will be engaged for a week, and in welcoming you to Jneseo Headquarters • I 
welcome you cordially, and I should like to thank you for consenting to give us 
your valuable assistance despite your various obligations * 

I also extend a very warm greeting to the representatives of the egencie.s of * 
the United Nations system ^d other ^ 

^^We organizations, whose presence 

is evidence of the importance which their organisations attach to life- long educa- 
tion and to your deliberations. . - 

- The Director-General and I attach great importance to this meeting. Asj you 
know, life- long education is one of Unesco*s majo^ concerns, and it is becoming 
mpre and more apparent that; this, concept, the significance of which is being* in- 
creasingly realized in the various countries as was recently demonstrated yet 
again by the work of the Third International Conference on Adult Education in 
Tokyo * can provide the foiindations for that indispensable redirection , of educa- 
tional system? which will enable them to meet the new needs of society 'more 
effectively, ^integrating the various educational activities so as to satisfy 
both individual aspirations and the requirements of development, .life-long educa- 
tion appears to provide the constituents of a solution to the new problems which 
education has to solve 'in our day. It Is therefore the working hypothesis that 
provides the basis for the proposals contained in the short- and medium- term 
draft programme and budget, which will be submitted in a few weeks to the General 
Conference of Unesco. 5.? , 

Life- long education; as it appears in these documents, is not a particular 
form of education or a specific activity, but a conceptual basis for the guiding 
principle to be followed in the renewal of education as a whole, the need for 
whicih is becoming increasingly evident in a great many countries. In addition, 
life- long e^cation is seen to be the condition ifliich enables the rigjit to educa- 
tion .to be exercised, inasmuch as vols right includes both the availability of 
education to all those who have been completely or partially deprived of it and 
the adaptation of the education provided to the nature and needs of the Individual 
according to his interests and conntitraents at the .various stages of his life. 
4Diis idea, which lies behind the proposals relating to Unesoo's educational activi- 
ty that the Director-General will submit /to the General Conference in a few weeks* 
time, is entirely oonsonSant with the conclusions which the International Commis- 
sion on the Itevelopment of Education, after a yearns work under the C^ixtnanship 
of Mr. Edgar Paure,; has JusIL formulated in its recently published report "Learning 
To Be". The eminent membersvbf the Commission,' the Direptor-General and I are 
convinced thaVthe principle of a real reform of education and the solution to the 
problems involved must be sought in all-embracing, continuous education* 
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i The General Conference, moreover , at its sixteenth session realised the need 
for action along these lines when it approved Unescots programme for 1971-1972-, 
in particular the holding of an Interdisciplinary Symposium whose terms of refer- 
ence* were laid down as follows t "An interdisciplinary symposium... will be 
organized... to assess the progress made in 1970, through the activities of the 
International Education Year, towards a clearer understanding of life-long educa- 
tion and the application of consequent reforms. The symposium will be invited 
also' to Identify problems ;£hat remain for further study and experimentation. Tfee f 
• report of this symposium will be published 51 . •< v f 

The definition by the General Conference at its sixteenth session of the 
terms of reference of the Symposium which brings you together today wa^ thus a 
turning point for life- long education. For the first time, it was clear that the 
"idea of life- long education was widely understood and accepted and that the hesita- 
tion previously shown by certain Member States, sometimes due to misunderstandings, 
had largely given way to clear-sighted acceptqjace. 

The efforts of the Secretariat, those of Mr. Paul Lengrand in particular, and 
of other instil to "define and glarify the idea of life- long education had 
thus borne fruit* It was also obvipu&f however, that while the General Conference 
was in agreement with the idea of lifelong education and the general principles 
it implies, it expected the Secretariat to define more clearly its practical 
significance and indeed to assist Member* States to begin putting the idea/ into 
practice. 1 . 

The delegates on that occasion identified a number of specific problems which 
-governments may meet in trying, to set their national education systems moving in 
the direction of . life- long education . 



We have every hope that the Symposium which has brought you together will 
Contribute to the elucidation of some of these problems and so assist Unesco to 
carry out the task assigned to it by the General Conference. This task, as we are 
fully aware/ calls both for an interdisciplinary' approach and for the integration 
of the widW variety of Experiments carried out throughout^ the world. 

Owing/ to the differences between your coiintries and the nature of your con- 
cerns and responsibilities, the standpoints from which you have studied and solved 
the problems of life-long education undoubtedly differ widely from each other. 

In addition, although pert of your career has been taken up with Important 
research and theoretical work, you have all ot you given a good deal of your time 
to educational practice in its various forms. Thife means that the fruit of your 
experience as research workers, educators and administrators can be an invaluable 
contribution to the idCTitification, clarification aud solution of the problems 
ppsed by the transition from the present educational system to life- long education, 
and to the definition of the steps to be taken to that end. 
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We stsked you to* provide us with written contributions so as to enable the 
meeting to prof it to the full from your experience^ There- was, unfortunately, 
insufficient time to circulate these contributions to the participants as, early 
as we should have wished, but they will/be reproduced or complemented in the form, 
of oral statements which will provide information about activities and approaches 
of an original nature* / ♦ 

We feel that after this first part of the debate it may be possible to iden- 
tify the major problems arid begin to solve them, and that this may lead on to a 
broadly-based exchange of views;/ The meeting could then examine ways and means ^ 
of developing life- long education, by defining the various kinds of action that 
need to taken. This is the course which I suggest your work should follow, 

There is no need for me to stress that at a meeting of this kind, to which 
you are invited in a personal capacity, you have complete freedom both in the 
conduct of your discussions and in the formulation of your, points 6£ view. 
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The main thing is that these should be inspired not only by, a common desire 
to ccrcamjnicate but also by the desire to find a common language so as to- arrive 
at preci/se conclusions after ^ objective analysis of the problem has been made. 
You wili thus assist the Secretariat and, through it. Member States and the" inter- 
national commurtf/ty, to put into practice the rich and fertile idea of an education 
which will ensure the fuJ^ development of ma n, wi th all his ■ many aspirations and" 
commitments, throughout his life. On behalf of the Director-General and on my 
own behalf, I wish you every success in your work. 
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